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NARRATIVE. 
THE BLIGHTED FLOWER. 

‘© How black and shrivelled that flower is this | 
morning, and how unlike it is to what it appeared | 
yesterday!”’ Such was the language of a little) 
girl to her father, as she led him to the spot where | 
the flower had been growing. It was quite with- | 
ered and dead. It had been admired for its beauty, | 
and its fragrance had been delightful; but i 
every charm was gone. ‘‘ Shall I water it,” said 
she, ‘‘to restore it?’? ‘* No,’ replied the father, | 
‘‘that will be vain; you cannot make it alive 
again, but you can render it more useful than it | 
was in the season of its glory; for it isa more | 
affecting monitor to you than it was then. That 
flower is an emblem of the early decay to which 
youth is liable, and in which many around you are 
this day bending tothe grave. And what achange 
does sickness and death make on their appearance! 
A short while ago all was blooming and sprightly ; 
now the face is wan, the eyes are sunk, the heart 
is cold, and the armis helpless. A mother’s care 
cannot redeem a dying child from destruction? 
nor can her tears revive that frame from which 
the breath hath gone forth.” 

Not far from the flower there was a young tree 
which had been transplanted from an obscure cor- 
ner into a situation deemed more advantageous 
for its growth and beauty; but it faded away; and 
while all around it was flourishing, it was naked 
and dry, and soon became rotten. ‘‘ And what 
a lesson is this to you!” said he to his son who 
had joined them. ‘‘ The situation to which you 
point as more honorable and lucrative, may be one 
in which your strength will fail, your acquirements 
may be unavailing, and your hopes may perish. 
Many young men who, in subordinate situations, 
were modest, active,temperate,and obliging, have, 
when advanced to ahigher sphere, become haughty, 
luxurious, indolent, and overbearing. The pros- 
perity of fools destroys them; and far better is the 
obscurity which is blessed by humility and con- 
tentment, than the distinction which pride and | 
oppression render hateful to others and a curse to 
ourselves.” 

‘‘But what is the reason,” said the youth, 
‘why children that are promising in their capaci- 
ties and dispositions, and who are so much the 
delight of their parents, should be taken away? 
A flower is of little importance; but a youth, the 
object of so much solicitude, and in whom so many 
hopes centre, cannot be removed without the most 
painful feelings in those related to him. And why 
does God require such a sacrifice?”’ ‘* Your ques- 
tion,” said the father, ‘‘ should never be thought 
of but with awe. All human beings are the crea- 
tures of God’s hands, and he can take from them 
life, or any other of his gifts, at his pleasure. 
Thus, too, he exercises the faith and the submis- 
sion of the parents; that faith which can believe 
his love in the most painful dispensations, and 
that submission which, without a murmur, can 
give up its own will to his.” 

The following beautiful sonnet was written by a 
young person in her twelfth year; and when she | 
had just completed her fourteenth, she closed a | 
life as amiable for piety and sweetness as it was 
remarkable for genius. ‘‘ This sonnet,” says Dr. 
Symmonds, ‘‘ which was once read by me with 
exquisite delight, is now transcribed by me with 
tears.” 
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ON A BLIGHTED ROSE-BUD. 


Scarce had thy velvet lips imbib’d the dew, 
And Nature bail’d the infant queen of May; 


Scarce saw thine opening bloom the sun’s broad ray; 

And to the air its tender fragrance threw, 

When the north wind enamoured of thee grew, 

And by his cold rude kiss thy charms decay, 

Now droops thy head; now fades thy blushing hue; 

No more the queen of flowers, no longer gay! 

So blooms a maid, her guardian’s health and joy, 

Her mind array’d in innocency’s vest; 

When suddenly impatient to destroy, 

Death clasps the virgin to his iron breast. 

She fades: the parent, sister. friend deplore, 

The charms and budding virtues now no more! 

** But,” added the father, ‘‘ such early remo- 
vals are acts of mercy in God to those whom his 
grace hath prepared for heaven. That rose will 
soon be dust, and will in no form flourish again; 
but though the bodies of the just die, because of 
the sin which hath entailed mortality on our 
nature, the spirit is life because of righteouness 
—the soul lives and reignsin heaven. And what 
have they to complain of who are thus early 
taken from earth, when they are thus early 
translated to heaven? They are taken from a 
scene where their virtues would have been tried 
by temptation, their characters stained by infirmity, 
and their hearts wounded by affliction, to a world 
where they are the companions of angels, the at- 
tendants of the Saviour, perfect in his image, and 
blessed in his joy. It is this hope which most 
effectually solaces the parent’s heart. The eye 
is dim with tears when it looks to the dust; it is 
clearest of tears and brightest in hope when it looks 
to heaven.” 

How strikingly is the hope expressed in the 


inscription which the late Dr Good prepared for | 


the tomb of the last of his sons, which states that 
he died of a violent fever in the thirteenth year of 
his age, and that in him talents the most extraordi- 
nary were united with a disposition the most 
amiable. 

‘* Early, bright, transient, chaste as morning dew 

He sparkled, and exhaled, and went to heaven!” 

The influence of such hopes that excellent man 
stated most beautifnlly in a letter of condolence, 
written to a friend whom God had similarly tried. 
‘*The similarity of our trials is peculiarly re- 
markable. I, like you, had every thing I could 
wish for in one, one only. 
—I feasted on the future. At the age of twelve 
the same fatal disease made its attack: the result 
was the same. My arms, like yours, formed a 
pillow during the last gasp. There was the same 
sense of piety while living, and the same promi- 
nent shoot of genius. But there are a few gra- 
cious drops intermixed with every cup of bitter- 
ness, or how could man at times endure the 
draught? 


the good seed at an early hour, in the best of 


| seasons, and in a propitious soil; but most of all, | 


you have them in the harvest that has already 
been produced—in the safe deposit of the grain in 
its imperishable garner. It is accomplished, the 
great task entrusted to you is executed; the ob- 
ject of life is rendered secure.” 

‘* But what can be the reason,” said the youth, 
‘* why the good and promising are so early re- 


| moved, when some depraved and mischievous per- | 5, Miss Edwards likes Jane. 


sons are permitted to reach old age?” ‘‘ As well 
might yeu ask,”’ said the father, ‘‘ why that flower 


| is blighted while yonder unsightly weed is suffered | 
| to rise and spread unhurt and undisturbed? ‘ Be- | 


hold,’ said Elihu to Job when he had been speak- 
ing rashly of the procedure of the Almighty, ‘in 
this thou art not just; I will answer thee that 
God is greater than man. Why dost thou strive 


{against him? for he giveth not account of any of! thot of my teacher. 
his matters.’ 


It is easy with him to supply the 


I enjoyed the present | 


You have them from this source: you| ©, o. ... —~ma,n.. 
| have them from the recollection of having sown | s as BATH SCHOOL. 
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place of the most accomplished youths, and in 
thus suffering the wicked to grow old in security, 
, he shows the greatness of his patience and the 
i hardening power of iniquity. How wonderful is 
(the thought that God glorifies his patience in 
‘sparing the wicked, ere he glorifies his justice in 
‘their destruction. ; 

| §* You see, my children,’ added the father, 
' ** that while the flower has withered, and that tree 
‘has died, many other flowers and trees are blos- 
|soming in all their glory. Such is the benignity 
‘ of our Creator, that instances of his wrath are rare 
‘in comparison with those of his goodness. Fami- 
lies in which one child is smitten, have others con- 
tinued with them in whom they are comforted; 
,and even in cases where every child is taken from 
,a dwelling, the power of religious principle and 
| the kindness of the Father of mercies, can give 
| resignation and peace to the heart. I knew a 
| father from whom all his children were removed, 
| when their progress in education was such as to 
excite the hope, not only of comfort from their fil- 
| ial piety, but of credit from the culture of their 
'talents; and who by the death of his partner, was 
| left with none to share his burden. Silent was the 
| dwelling where childhood and youth used to sport 
‘so cheerfully; and lonely the home that was bles- 
| sed by the care of love; but in such a scene, 
| friendship ministered with peculiar solicitude, and 
|the heavenly Comforter dwelt there in his strong 
consolations. Such a parent is spared the anx- 
ieties which often darken the last hours of him 
whose death-bed is surrounded by a helpless, 
weeping family; and to him heaven opens with 
attractions most alluring to his heart. And let it 
not be forgotten that such bereavements are made 
by him who spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all, and who will with him also 
freely give us all things. 

** Now take with you, ere you go from this 
spot, your father’s counsel. Seek that interest 
in Christ without which death can at no period be 
safe, cultivate those graces which are the beauty 
of the soul, and watch against every thing that may 

occasion their decay. Seck your portion in ob- 
, jects more precious and durable than earthly 
| things; mark God’s darker ways, not with pre- 
| sumptuous curiosity, but with adoring awe; be 
/ humble and serious; and when your father dies, 
‘he will leave you under better care than his! and 
| if you should die before him, you will leave him 
for heaven, To the eye of nature a parent gives 
| a dead child to the graye—but to the eye of faith 
he gives it to life eternal.” [ Evang. Mag. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 

THE DIFFIDENT TEACHER. 
**Why don’t my teacher ever cail here, 
'Ma? My sister’s teacher does every little while. 

Would’nt you like to have him visit us?” 

**T should be pleased to have him, and have 
asked him to call two or three times—but stil] he 
| has not come.” 
|  ** Well, 1’m afraid he does’nt like me so well 
What did he say, 
| Ma, the other day, when you met him before the 
house?” 

‘*He said you were one of his best scholars.” 

| **T don’t mean about me (coloring.) Did’nt he 
| say anything about visiting us, or did’nt you ask 
| him to come?” 

‘*T did ask him—and then I invited him in.” 

‘«*Q, why did’nt he come—now I should’nt think 
Did he give any reasons why 
he would’nt come in ?” 








LOULR/S CUMMpamiun. 
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‘*T told him we should be very happy to see 
him, and asked him why he never called. ‘ But 
I am so diffident,’ said he, ‘that I seldom go any- 
where—it would be pleasing to call—but to tell 
you the truth, I am afraid, | have often attempted 
to visit you, but fear has so often overcome duty 
and pleasure, that I relinquished my intentions. 
But still I intend to call.” 

‘Ts my teacher bashful then? Who would 
have thought it? I can’t help pitying him, for I 
know my feelings when I first entered the Sab- 
bath School, and was put in his class. He asked 
what my name was, and my heart beat so, I could 
not tell him, and one of the other scholars who 
knew me, told him. But after going two or three 
times I got over my bashfulness, and now I’m not 
afraid to answer him any question, or ask him any 
thing. Now it would be the same with him, I 
think, ifhe were to visit us once or twice. He 
would soon get used to us; and who is here that 
he isafraid of? my teacher knows you, and grand- 
pa, and all of us—and when | first went to school 
I knew no one excepting two or three boys.” 

‘*Tt is very bad to be bashful—I know by expe- 
rience—it has caused me more distress than a 
little. When I was about twelve or fourteen years 
old, I could hardly look another in the face with- 
out blushing. And one day I was invited to a 
neighbor’s where 1 knew there were to be a num- 
ber, who were entire strangers to me, but however 
I prepared myself for the visit, and when I arrived 
at the door, my heart misgave, and without enter- 
ing I came away. It was asad disappointment 
to us all, for my friends depended upon my attend- 
ance—and in like manner have I been the means 
of disappointing a great many.” 

‘*Perhaps my teacher has also attempted to 
come and see us, amd before he reached the door, 
gone back with a beating heart. But Miss Ed- 
wards is not so—when she visits us, she talks 
the same as ever—and always finds enough to say, 
about the prosperity of the school, the interest of 
the teachers, and the attentiveness of the scholars, 
But whenever you meet my teacher, you have to 
begin the conversation, talk most of the time and 
then end it. If you did’nt, I believe there would 
scarcely be ten words spoken. Don’t you think 
he has enough to talk about?” 

**OQ, yes—if he were alone, I’ve no doubt he 
could write well enough on most any topic for 
himself and me too. But it is all owing to bash- 
fulness—he has kept himself retired from com- 
pany; and besides it is in the nature of some to be 
more diffident than others. I should much rather 
see him so, than to see him as bold as some who 
go into every company, and everywhere, to the 
annoyance of a great many. But I trust he will 
soon get over it.” 

**] hope so, Ma, for I think you would be as 
pleased as Itohave him visit us. or he loves to 
converse about religion, and our duties to God, 
and towards one another. Sometimes I see him 
in the street, but I’m afraid he’ll talk to me about 
prayer, and so I get from his sight.” 

‘* But that is very wrong, child. Never do so 
again; if you meet him converse with him, for I’ve 
no doubt, it would delight him. And this plainly 
shows that you do not obey him; if you did, it would 
be pleasing to meet him; and I am sorry, child, 
that you disobey a teacher, by whom you set so 
much, and who loves you, and would do any 
thing in his power to please you, and do you good.”’ 

‘*f won't avoid him again, Ma; and when I 
meet him, Ill ask himif he won’t be good enough 
to pay us a visit. I wish tea was ready.” 

‘It is; did’nt you just hear Sophronia callus?” 

Puito-Parpos. 


perceived by the introduction of the most trifling onhishands. “ O, how strange that is,” said William, 

conversation among the passengers, that our im- | ‘ I wey Bnd any thing so droll.” 

minent danger and merciful preservation had made |, 1 en William tried to do the same, but he could not 
. ee P . keephis balance. ‘* When you set your feet up agai 

but little impression. What a thoughtless being | y again, 


is man! what a world of dangers are we passing 


I will hold them steady,” said Nancy. So illianr 


| tried again, and Nancy held his feet so well, that he 


through! and how much are we indebted to the; moved along many ste 
care of Divine Providence! 


S. 

‘* See, see me,” said William. *© T go almost as well 
In the history of individuals, there are many | as you do, Charles.” 

narrow escapes from contagious diseases, broken Just in ye aya of this new sport, their father came 
bones, consuming fires, and sudden death, which | Suntioab wp boys quickly put their feet down, and 
ought to be recorded, and should not be forgotten ; “‘ Where did you learn this play?” said their father. 
for ‘* dangers stand thick through all the ground, 


Charles said he learned it in the street. 

and every man is daily indebted to the ‘‘ Preser-| His father then asked, “ Were the boys well-bred, 
ver of men.”’ But the peculiar circumstances of) who played it, or were they rude vulgar boys?” Charles 
sailors, and soldiers, and travellers, and builders, penton that he had seen none but vulgar boys play top- 
and some others, are such as loudly call upon them | SY{4'tYy- , sisi asian haa 

t stand prepared fa dangers, end be graf ,,,rseuull nt then hare heaght” sd hi er, 
for delivering mercies.” oom | there are some plays which are not proper. It hurts 
The conversion of a sinner to God is a marvel-) your head to hold it down in this manner, and a boy 
lous escape. It is a wonderful mercy to escape | looks more decent, when walking on his feet.”? . 
the sophistry of infidels, the entanglements of er-| Worcester’s Second Book. 
ror, the poliutions of the world, the dominion of; 
Satan, and the slavery ofsin. It is an unspeaka- STORY OF LITTLE MARY. 


ble privilege to escape the mire of licentiousness,| My dear young friends,—A Sabbath School 
the cloak of self-righteousness. and the mask of! scholars, you ought to be better than other child- 
the hypocrite; to be delivered from the works of} ren. It is expected that you will be more amia- 
the law, from slavish fear, and from the sting of| ple in your deportment, and more careful not to 
death. Such may well rejoice in their escape) do any thing which religion and the Bible forbid. 
from darkness, bondage, and death, and surely it) Such privileges as you enjoy, bring you under 
may be asked with admiration concerning every | strong obligations, from which you cannot release 
one in such circumstances, ‘‘ Is not this a brand yourselves, to cultivate whatsoever things are 
plucked out of the fire!” . pure and lovely and ofgoodreport. Children have 
The preservation of believers is often very singU-| sometimes realized this, and endeavored to act 
lar; not only in extraordinary cases, such as we are | accordingly. One such case recently fell under 
furnished with in the histories of Moses, Jacob, | my observation. It was that of a little girl, youn- 
Joseph, David, Job, Jonah,Paul, and others, but} ger than some who may chance to read this, of 
also in ordinary cases and circumstances, such as | whom her teacher, who is very fond of her, gave 
apply to Christians in general. ‘me the following account. 
They are preserved from the influence of error, | Little Mary is very dutiful to her parents,kind and 
by the power of Divine truth; —from invisible dan- | affectionate to her brothers and sisters, and all her 
gers, by the operations of an unseen hand; from) playmates. She never intentionally injures the feel- 
disgracefully falling into sin, when their feet are | ings of any one: and if she happens to do this by ac- 
almost gone, and their steps have well nigh slip- | cident, as is sometimes the case,she seeks the earli- 
ped;—from the horror of black despair, by the | est opportunity to acknowledge her fault,and obtain 
application of precious promises; in the waters and | forgiveness. This uninterrupted sweetness of dis- 
fires of affliction, by the supporting influence of a position, together with the ease and agreeabl eness 
Father’s love; and through the valley of the sha- | of her manners, has greatly endeared her to all her 
dow of death, by the mighty power and presence | friends and associates. No one in the whole 
of God. Every sincere and watchful Christian | neighborhood of is so much beloved, and 
may adopt Paul’s triumphant language and say, | the society of no one is so much sought after by 
‘My God will preserve me unto his heavenly | the girls of her age. 
kingdom; to whom be glory for ever and ever!) But it is.as a Sabbath School scholar, and may 
Amen.”’ / I not say, as a Christian? that the character of 
The complete salvation of the righteous is also | little Mary appears more particularly interesting, 
a wonderful escape. How many, now in glory,| and worthy of the imitation of other children. 
have happily escaped all that Christians now en-| She is very regular in her attendance at school, 
dure, and all that they fear! O happy, thrice hap- | never absenting herself as many do, for a trifling 
py souls, who have escaped all the storms of life, | exeuse. By this she shows how highly she esti- 
all the influence of Satan, all the operations of evil, | mates the privileges of the Sabbath, and how 
all the consequences of sin, all the fears of death, | grateful she is for the kindness of her teacher. 
and all the damnation of hell.— Churchman. Children, when they permit their seats to be va- 
| Seen a : cant Sabbath after Sabbath,do nct realize what ari 
THE NURSERY. | injury they do to themselves, and what ingratitude 
ee ; they evince towards those who instruct them. 
—— Little Mary loves her school, because she loves 
(her Bible. She desires to know much of that sa- 
| cred book, in order that the truths which it unfolds 
| may prove the means of her sanctification. This 
knowledge she thinks can better be obtained in the 
| Sabbath School than elsewhere; for there it is com- 
| municated, with a simplicity of language and clear- 
| ness of illustration, that makes it easily understood. 
‘And that she may be savingly benefitted by the 
‘instructions which she there receives, she daily 
| prays to her heavenly Father. But many children 
ido not pray to God for his blessing upon their 
teachers andthemselves. They cannot, therefore, 












































RELIGION. 


——————————— —o —————————— 
THE NARROW ESCAPE, 

We were travelling apace, without any appre- 
hension of danger, when suddenly, by an untore- 
seen accident, the coach was nearly upset, and 
we were all ready to exclaim, ‘‘ What a narrow es- 





witha inhtmn en > iaemnenaret ‘reasonably expect, nor do they wish, indeed, that 

STANDING TOPSY-TURVY. ‘he will make the study of the Bible the means of 
When the three children went out to play the next saving their souls. 

day, William said, “ Now letus take good care that) Qy Sunday morning little Mary rises very eaily, 


, » > =~ 99 . e . 

—e not spoil our clethes.” = «1 aaj). and the first thing she does is to ask a blessing 
O, 1 know a very fine way,” said Charles. ‘I will heen aie thie: tease sos tee lial 

walk lopsy-turry, as they call it; and then I am sure, UPOP Her s 1 y, and on her iriends, 


iny pantaloons will not be torn.” ‘not failing to pray fervently for her beloved teacher. 





eape!”” The perturbation soon subsided, and I 








So he raised his fect up in the air, and walked about | She then attends to necessary domestic concerns, 
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without leaving any thing to be done after break- ! by order of the London Missionary Society, visited 
fast, which can be done before. By thus carefully the different missionary stations under their care 
improving the first hours of the day, she is ready in all parts of the world, we find the following ac- 
for school as soon as the bell rings: and you may count of a flying fish, which lighted on board their 
always find her present in time to join in the ship. 
prayer and the hymn. Many children, however, | **This specimen was in size and shape much 
who do not love to pray to God and praise him, like a herring; the sides and belly were bright as 
are satisfied if they get to their seats in time to burnished silver, with a tinge of blue along the 
recite: while some more neglectful still, are little back; the eye large; the two pectoral fins, rising 
solicitous even for that. They enter the room after from the gills, had each twelve rays, six and a 
the exercises commence, and thus not only de-/ half inches long, connected by a delicate transpar- 
prive themselves of the privilege of taking part in ent membrane; with these it can readily force 
worship, but also disturb the whole school by the itself forward or backward, swim in the water, or 
noise they make. , dart through the air. These fish abound in the 
Another thing highly commendable in little Atlantic, and are sometimes seen singly, sometimes 
Mary, is the fixed attention with which she listens | in shoals; often in their brief flight falling upon 
to the instructions of her teacher. She proposes the decks of vessels. They sometimes continue 
to herself one and only one object. This is not) on the wing for two or three hundred feet, then 
that she may see or be seen. She never thinks’ suddenly, if in flocks, disappear altogether; nor do 
that others may be lcoking at her, and she feels | they seem to feel any difficulty in flying against 
that she has more important business to attend to, ‘the wind. Their course when we have observed 
than to be gazing on her associates, or on those | them in our vicinity, was always from the ship, 
who occasionally enter the room. The object at their motion apparently undulating with the bil- 
which she aims, is to become familiar with her | lows, and nearly parallel with the surface. They 
Bible, and she is determined to learn something | have many enemies in both elements; rapacious 
from it every Sunday., But I have seen little boys | fishes and birds of prey. Our mate told us that 
and girls doing very differently. They would} he once saw a man-of-war eagle—an albatross, 
waste half their time, during the hour of school, | pounce downward upon a flying fish, while, at the 
in watching the movements of other children near | same instant, a thunny, or albacore, sprang from 
them; or in remarking upon the dress of some in-| below to seize it. Neither seemed to see the 
dividuals, or in following about the house some j other, and so eagerly did they aim at their com- 


stranger who happened to be present. They were 
disposed to attend to every thing but their lessons. 
In these they seemed to take no interest. Now 
such things are very improper; and those who are 


guilty of them, should immediately correct their | 


mon prey, that the thunny’s head bolted into the 
open beak of the albatross. The latter struggled 
hard to carry off its unexpected prize, which, 
| however, proved too weighty, and fell back into 
the water. 


Meanwhile the flying fish escaped 
fault. with life from both the deaths that threatened it. 

One thing more I will say of this little girl, and Above all others, the flying fish most abounds 
then I have done. She always, on leaving the}in the seas of tropical climates; and as it is a 
school room, walks directly to the church, while | small animal, seldom growing above the size of 
other children spend the intervening minutes in/a herring, it is chiefly sought by the dorado, Na- 
ille conversation, or in sport, When there, she | ture has furnished each respectively with the pow- 
behaves herself, as though she believed the eye/ers of pursuit and evasion. The dorado being 
of God wgs upon her. She attends to the sermon, | above six feet long, yet no thicker than a salmon, 





as if it wege particularly designed for her; and 
takes part in the exercises of prayer and singing, 
notin appearance merely, but with asolemn sense 
ofthe sacredness of the place and the perform- 
ances. ‘This is the more worthy of remark, be- 
cause some children are seen, at the same time, 
ais common, fixing their dresses, or talking to 
others on indifferent and often very foolish subjects. 
When the services close, she walks quietly home, 
remembering the Sabbath to keep it holy; and 
then spends the remaining hours of the day, not 
in idleness, as is true of many, nor in play, as is 
also true of some, but in reading her Bible, or 
some other good book, and in trying to affect her 
own heart, with what her teacher and minister 
have said. 

I wish that those whose faults the example of little 
Mary condemns, will learn to imitate her in her 
general deportment, but particularly in her esti- 
mate of the Sabbath School, in her punctuality, 
her attention, and her object; and that, like her, 
they will regard every hour of the Sabbath, at 
school, at church, and at home, as sacred to per- 
sonal improvement and to God.—S. 8. Record. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE FLYING FISH. 


Phe flying fish is from ten to twelve inches in 
length, and is of a bluish colour. Its ventral, (or 
breast fin,) and tail fins, are red. Its pectoral fins, 
(the fins on each side of the neck of a fish, are called 
pectoral fins, ) are blue, edged with yellow, and are 
altnost as long as its body; it canspread them, and 
mount into the air,and fly when a large fish chases it, 
but cannot fly far. It dips into the water, to rest it- 
self, and then flies out again. Flying fish some- 
times go in shoals, and will often fly on board of 
ships at sea. 

In the Journal of the Voyages and Travels of 
the Rey. Mr. Tyerman and Mr. Bennett, who, 








and furnished with a full complement of fins, cuts its 
, way through the water with amazing rapidity: on 
| the other hand, the flying fish is furnished with 
;two pair of fins, longer than the body, and these 
also moved by a stronger set of muscles than any 
}other. This equality of power seems to furnish 
| one of the most entertaining spectacles those seas 
can exhibit. The efforts to seize on the one side, 
and the arts of escaping on the other, are perfectly 
amusing. The dorado is seen, upon this ocea- 
sion, darting after its prey, which will not leave 
the water while it has the advantage of swimming 
in the beginning ofthe chase. But like a hunted 
hare beirg tired at last, it then has recourse to 
another expedient for safety, by flight. The long 
fins, which began to grow useless in the water, 
are now exerted in a different manner aud differ- 
ent direction to that in which they were employed 
in swimming—by this means the timid little ani- 
mal rises from the water, and flutters over its sur- 
face, for two or three hundred yards, till the mus- 
cles employed in moving the wings are enfeebled 
by that particular manner of exertion. By this 
time, however, they have acquired a fresh power 
of renewing their efforts in the water, and the ani- 
mal is capable of proceeding with some velocity 
by swimining—still, however, the active enemy 
keeps it in view, and drives it again from the deep; 


shorter distances, to flutter with greater effort, 
and to drop down at last into the mouth of its pur- | 
suer. But not the dorado alone, all animated 
haiure seems combined against this little fish, 
which seems possessed of double powers only to 
subject it to greater dangers; for though it should 
escape its enemies from the deep, yet the tropic 
bird, and the albatross, are forever upon the wing 
to seize it. Thus pursued in @ither element, it 
sometimes seeks refuge with am@w enemy; and it 
is not unfrequent for whole shoals of them to fall 








till at length, the little animal is seen to dart ad 











BENEVOLENCE. 
From the Friend. 
ANECDOTE OF ANTHONY BENEZET. 
In Mr. Vaux’s life of the philanthropist, whose 
name is at the head of this article, there are many 
apt and forcible illustrations of the character of 
Mr. Benezet. I had the happiness of occasional 
intercourse with him in the latter part of his life, 
and was intimately acquainted with several of his 
pupils, From a source no less authentic than one 
of the parties concerned, I derived the following 
anecdote, which I think is as good a picture of 
Mr. Benezct as any drawn by his biographer. 
Mr. Benezet inculcated lessons of gentleness and 
mercy whenever opportunity presented. He denied 
himself the use of animal food, because he would 
avoid the taking of life—how far he was correct 
in this, I will not inquire. On acertain oocasion, 
several of his scholars had a mind to test his tem- 
per and principles, by the following plan. They 
constructed a pillory, in which they contrived to 
secure a living mouse, and having attached to this 
instrument the following lines, 
‘* T stand here, my honest friends, 
For stealing cheese and candle-ends,” 
they deposited the mouse, thus punished upon Mr. 
B.’s desk, in his school-room, sometime before 
the boys met inthe morning. Information of this 
adventure was generally communicated, and when 
the hour for the school to assemble came, all were 
on tiptoe, to witness the effect of this cruel impris- 
onment of the mouse. The boys took their seats, 
profound silence prevailed. Mr. Benezet con- 
templated the unfortunate prisoner, and exclaimed 
in a tone of compassion, ‘‘ Poor thing, and who 
put thee here?”? Then casting his eyes over the 
school he soon discerned who had been concerned 
in the matter, by the significant looking of the 
boys towards W. D. and S. C., who upon this 
evidence, without one word of accusation, were 
requested ‘‘ to stand on the bench!” The inter- 
est of the scene now became very great—what 
would be the sentence which Mr. Benezet would 
pronounce for the offence, none could conjecture. 
The good man then said, ‘‘ Ah this poor mouse 
may have taken the cheese and candles without 
leave, for which most people would have aeprived 
it of its life, but W. D. and S. C. more com- 
passionately put it into this confinement.” Then 
cutting the string which fastened the pillory, he 
added, ‘‘Go, poor thing, go.”” The emancipated 
mouse soon recovered from the inconvenience 
of its restrained position, and presently sought 
refuge in some neighboring cupboard. But the 
authors of this device remained to be disposed of. 
With their heads cast downwards, and much con- 
fused, the spectacle of their fellows, they awaited 
their fate. Mr. Benezet seized the moment to 
impart to them a lesson of kindness, and conclu- 
ded his remarks, by saying, ‘‘ That as W. D. 
and S. C. wisely and mercifully imprisoned the 
mouse, rather than put it to death, they should go 
out at four o’clock that afternoon. My inform- 
ant assures me the effect was powerful and durable 
on the minds of all the boys. The relation made 
a strong impression upon me, which is not dimin- 
ished at the closing hours of a life prolonged to 
more than three score years and ten, ; 
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EDITORIAL. 





CONDUCT IN SABBATH! SCHOOLS, 
Scene. Junt Mary, James and Maria in a small room. 
Aunt Mary and Maria sewing, James drawing. 
Maria. ‘‘Come Aunt, do tell us a story; we 
have not heard one this long time.” 
Aunt Mary. ‘« What do you want to hear about a 
Maria. ‘Oh! I don’t know, can’t you think 
of any thing interesting?” 
James. ‘‘ 1 should like to hear about Bonaparte, 
or some great man. The story you told me of 








on shipboard, where they furnish man with an ob- 
ject of useless curiosity. 


Alexander I wrote down and carried into school 


























for acomposition. The boys said it was the best 
one that was read.” 

Aunt Mary. ‘‘It is a very good plan to write 
down historical facts; we remember for a very 
long time any thing we have put upon paper.” 

Maria. ‘‘ Now let us all be still, and let Aunt 
have time to think of something to tell us.”’ 

[James and Maria go on with their work several 
minutes without speaking. | 

Aunt Mary. ‘* 1 canthink of nothing, unless it 
be an account of a visit I made a few weeks since 
to a Sabbath School in the country.” 

Maria. ‘‘Oh yes! we shall both like to hear 
about that.” 

Aunt Mary. ‘‘The scholars were collected | 
in the school house, a small white building pleas- 
antly situated, standing back from the main road. 
When I went in, the school had been opened, 
and the classes were reciting. [took my seat 
near a small class taught by a pleasant looking 
young lady. ‘‘ Mary,” said the teacher, “ did| 

you commit your lesson to memory?” ‘‘ Yes 
ma’am, I tried.”” ‘* Well, I am very glad you 
tried, and hope you have succeeded. You may 
repeat it.” Mary commenced; the first verse or | 
two, she said very well, but the last part of it, she 
recited very imperfectly. The teacher made no 
remarks concerning the manner in which the les- 
son was said, but when Mary took back the book, 
I observed she looked ashamed and unhappy. 
Very probably she thought she might have got 
the lesson, had she made the proper effort. 

The next girl was perfectly prepared with her 
lesson; I don’t think she made a single mistake. 
The teacher requested her several times to speak 
more slowly, but the only aim of this girl appeared 
to be to get through her lesson, in order to gaze 
around the room, and to laugh and talk with her 
companions.” ; 

James. ‘‘There is a boy in our class, who 
speaks so fast, that we can hardly understand him. 
Mr. C. has told him over and over again that he 
must speak slower, but it seems as if he never 
would learn.” 

Aunt Mary. ‘‘A great many school-boys get 
into this bad habit: nothing can be more unpleas- 
ant than to hear a person speak so fast that you 
cannot understand them.” 

Maria. ‘‘Is that all you are going to tell us 
about that class?” 

Aunt Mary. ‘*Oh no! Mary, the first girl who 
recited her lessons, I observed speaking in a low 
voice to her teacher, and as I could not hear what 
she said, I cast my eye upon a boy, who as his 

teacher was engaged with another scholar, was 

making up faces, in order to excite his compan- 
ion at the other end of the room, to laugh. His 








ungrateful conduct towards his best friend, would 
add greatly to his misery.” 


Mary?” 
she was reciting her lesson a second time very 
perfectly, and during all the remaining exercises 
she was remarkably attentive. 


class another girl I thought of mentioning. 


never get tired of hearing your stories. 


| distinct voicé. 





Maria. ‘* Do you know any thing more about 


Aunt Mary. ‘‘ Yes the next time I noticed her 


There was in this 


Maria. ‘‘Oh! yes, do Aunt, you know we 


Aunt Mary. Well, this little girl I should think 
was between ten and eleven years of age. Her 
dress was very plain and neat, and her counte- 
nance remarkably intelligent. I observed she 
Many child- 
ren ask questions in order to show their Teacher 
and companions how much they know. 


was not forward in asking questions. 


Her re- 
plies and questions were always in a clear and 
She was very attentive to all the 
Teacher said, and did not look at the clock and 
appear impatient to go, as many did. All Celia’s 
companions scemed to respect her, and the ap- 
proving smile of the Teacher often rested on this 
good little girl.” 

Maria. ‘‘ Little Ellen S—, in our class is just 
such a girl as Celia. Every body loves her.” 
Aunt Mary. ‘‘ Such children will always be 
happy themselves and beloved by others. If I 
had time, I might tell you of one girl who was in- 
attentive, of another who was disobedient, and of 
a boy who was obliged to be turned out of school 
for his bad conduct, but I hope by what I have 
said to induce two Sabbath School children to be 
kind, affectionate, and obedient to their Teacher. 
The tea-bell has rung and we must go, I believe. 
Maria. ‘‘ What, is it six o’clock so soon!” 
James. ‘I did not think it was so late, but 
Aunt Mary always makes time fly.” 





Selected for the Youth's Companion. 
SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 


June 17. Sab. Beware of false prophets. 
18. Mon. Beware of evil workers. 
19. Tues. Beware of covetousness. 
20. Wed. Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees. 
21. Thurs. Beware lest thou forget the Lord. 
22. Fri. Beware lest that come upon thee which is 
spoken of in the prophets. 
23. Sat. 
stroke. 


faith.’’ Lorp Bacon. 


Beware lest he take thee away with his 


‘*¢ There never was found in any age of the world, that 
which did go highly exalt the public good, as the Christian 
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hand, and two in the other; and they, finding them- 
selves descending, fluttered out their pinions instine- 
tively. The boy, too, had on a stout carter’s frock 
secured round the neck, which, filling with air from 
beneath, buoyed him up like a balloon, and he de- 
scended smoothly to the ground; when, looking up, he 
exclaimed to his companion, ‘ Now you shall have 
none! and ran away, sound in every limb, to the aston- 
ishment of the inhabitants, who, with inconceiveable 
horror, had witnessed his descent. [Juv. Souvenir. 





INFANT SCHOOL ANECDOTE. 


A little girl was accused of having sold a little Bible 
for a piece of candy. One little boy said, with great 
energy, ‘That was mean, to sell a Bible for something 
to eat!’ ‘It was like Esau,’ said another, ‘who sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage.’—Rambler. 
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POETRY. 


From the Banner of the Church. 
TO A DEAR LITTLE BOY,—WITH A BIBLE. 


This little book, my precious boy, 

e Ifstudied and obeyed, 

Will bring Heaven’s choicest blesings down 
Upon thy youthful head. 

Will lead thee, shouldst thou grow a man, 
Safe through life’s pilgrimage— 

And crown thy latest days with peace, 
The glory of old age. 


Nay, will not leave thee then, my boy, 
But, through the darkling grave, 
Support and guide thy shrinking feet, 

And in the judgment, save. 


Then take this book, my precious boy, 
And study it with prayer; 
*T will charm for thee each foil of earth, 
And foil each secret snare— 
Twill teach thee, wisely how to live, 
And better how to die; 
And bring thee, saved through Christ, from sin 
To reign with Him on high. 

















From a Philadelphia paper 
A CHILD’S QUERY. 


Dear mother, tell me, is it true, 
That all of us must die— 

And that Papa, and me and you, » 
Must in the cold earth lie ? 


I heard old Thomas say to-day, 
That we were hast’ning home, 

And when I ask’d him where that was, 
He said ’twas in the tomb. 

The tomb is in the lone church vard ; 
I said I could not dwell 

Beneath the damp chill sod all day, 
Beside the earth-worm’s cell. 

And then he told me, God could take 
The breath he gave, away, 

And turn this active body soon 
Into a form of clay. 

Now, I thought all who acted right, 
Would go up to the skies ; 

For I have often heard you say, 
The good man never dies !— 

“ And truly have you heard, my child, 
The soul our Maker gave, 

The spirit which HE breath’d in man 
Rests not within the grave :— 














MISCELLANY. 





“It deth assume but for a time 
The semblance we now bear ; 
Which is no more a part of us, 








SPUNK AND PERIL. 





teacher happened to see him, and I heard a part 
of the conversation which he had with him. The 
teacher asked him several questions which at first, 
he would not answer: at length however, he gave 
one or two sullen replies, but in a voice so low 
as hardly to be understood. He tried to make 
his companion think that he cared nothing about 
it, but I knew, that although he laughed and tried 
to appear gay, yet he was unhappy.” 

Maria. ‘* What a wicked boy!” 

Aunt Mary. ‘* With what regret, will that 


boy look back upon his conduct at some future 
day; or ifhe should be taken very sick, the gen- 
tle reproof of his Sabbath School teacher, and his 


height from without, they resolved to put a plank 
| through the window, and while the heavier boy secured 
| its balance by sitting on the end within, the lighter boy 
| was to fix himself on the opposite end, and trom that 
| perilous situation to reach the object of their desires. 
| So far the scheme answered. ‘The little fellow took 
| the nest, and finding in it five fledged young birds, an- 
nounced the newsto his companion. ‘ Five are there?’ 
| replied he, ‘then li havethree.’ ‘Nay,’ exclaimed the 
| other indignantly, ‘{ run all the danger, and I'll have 

three.’ ‘ You shall not, still maintained the boy inside ; 
‘you shall not.’ Promise me three, or I'll drop you; 
*‘ Drop me if you please,’ replied the little hero ; ‘ but 
Pll promise you no more than two ;’ Upon which his 
companion slipped off the plank. Up tilted the end, and 
down went the bo’ wards of a hundred feet, to the 
ground. The litt fellow, at the moment of his fall, 


There is a story, and which I believe is a fact, of two 
boys going to a jackdaw’s nest, from a hole under the 
belfry window in the tower of All Saint’s Church, Der- 
by. As it was impossible to reach it standing within 
the building, and equally impossible to ascend to that 


Than are the clothes we wear ;— 


“ And when this body is cast off, 
Worn by disease and pain, 
We in a new and fairer form, 


Ascend to God again.” RosaLie. 





From the Christian Watchman. 
THE MOTHER’S GRAVE. 

















was holding his prize by their legs, three in one 


My Mother’s Grave !—It is a hallowed place:— 
The hoarded memories of tender years, 

With their bright wings of happiness and hope, 
Do hover round it.—All my cradle joys 

And childhood sports are garnered here with her, 
Who sleeps beneath,—and o’er their image oft 

I watch and weep.—I would she had been spar'd 
A little longer to me ;—for my youth 

Doth need her guidance, and in sorrow learns 
The value of her counsels, by their loss.— 
—Mother !—I come at twilight’s pensive hour, 
And sit upon thy bed of turf, and think 

Of all thy love, and sometimes I have deem’d 

It was thy voice that through the whispering trees 
So gently murmur’d,—“ Early seek thy God !— 
Yea, seek His face.” —Blest Mother, was it thine? 
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